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Tibet Under Chinese 
BY WERNER LEVI 


/* ESTABLISHING CONTROL over Tibet, the Central 

People’s Government of the Chinese People’s Republic 
has once more attempted to realize an old Chinese am- 
bition. The Manchus, the Republicans, and the Nation- 
alists have all worked toward the integration of Tibet 
into the Chinese empire, but never succeeded. The revo- 
lutions and civil wars, the political and economic weak- 
nesses, and the foreign complications of successive re- 
gimes helped the Tibetans to frustrate such endeavors. 
The last time they rid themselves of the Chinese was in 
July 1949, when, according to the Tibetan government, 
“foreseeing future complications the Tibetan Govern- 
ment broke off diplomatic relations with China” and 
made the Chinese representative leave Tibet under the 
friendly accompaniment of a guard of honor and a 
brass band. The step was intended as a demonstration 
of Tibet’s independence and a warning to the Chinese 
Communists. 

The Tibetan people had no wish to be “liberated.” 
They gave no signs that they considered themselves op- 
pressed. Yet the Chinese Communist propaganda in- 
formed the Tibetans that imperialism was rampant in 
Tibet. They never specified the details, but vaguely 
accused the Regent, the British, the United States and 
“its accomplice, the Indian government” of smuggling 
arms into Tibet in preparation for aggression against 
China. They mentioned British and American spies, 
though everybody knew that there were no Americans 
in Tibet, and only three Britishers, whose activities 
were common knowledge. But the allegations were 
needed for the Chinese Communist leaders’ purposes 
and so were invented. It was imperative, so the Chinese 
authorities asserted, that the Tibetans should liberate 
themselves as quickly as possible from these spies and 
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imperialists and cooperate for this purpose with the 
Chinese. The new five-star flag of China should be 
planted on the Himalayas. Tibetan envoys should be 
sent to Peking. The Chinese in Tibet should “rise up 
as early as possible” and help in the “peaceful” libera- 
tion of the country. 

The Chinese Communist Government, determined 
to contribute its share to this “liberation,” announced 
in January 1950 that the “liberat‘on” of Tibet was on 
its immediate program and would begin forthwith. By 
the seemingly contradictory method of wooing and 
threatening, which the Communists have. ever since 
been applying in the conquest of the Tibetans, they 
softened up their potential victims and successfully con- 
fused many of them. On the one hand, the Tibetan 
people were threatened with dire consequences should 
they fail to cooperate with the Chinese. They should 
not delude themselves into believing that snow, marshes, 
or mountains could stop Communist armies, they were 
warned. The Long March of 1935 and the conquest of 
Hainan proved that there are no natural obstacles for 
Communists. On the other hand, and more often, the 
Tibetans were enticed with friendly promises, The Pe- 
king Government, they were assured, was “absolutely 
loving and protecting the minority nationalities,” would 
respect the Tibetan religion, and would grant the 
country autonomy “under unified control of the Central 
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People’s Government.” Tibetans living in China and 
other minority representatives broadcast glowing de- 
scriptions of their welfare under the Communist regime. 
Even within Tibet, in some of the monasteries, the 
Communists found a few spokesmen. 

The Chinese war of nerves was facilitated by political 
tension and factionalism within Tibet. The most useful 
weapon for the Communists was the rivalry between 
the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama. Strictly speak- 
ing, the Panchen Lama was considered above the Dalai 
Lama in the hierarchy of spiritual values. But actually, 
the Dalai Lama’s spiritual prestige and his monopoly 
of temporal power have made him the supreme ruler 
in Tibet. The Panchen Lama's challenge on this point 
some years ago created such tension between the two 
that he fled to Mongolia in 1924. Ever since, the Chi- 
nese have used him as a lever against the Dalai Lama. 

The Panchen Lama died in exile in 1937. In 1944 
the Chinese Government announced that candidates 
for his “reincarnation” had been found and in 1949 
the new (tenth) Panchen, Ngoerhtehni, was officially 
installed at Kumbum monastery in Chinghai province. 
From the standpoint of the Tibetan Government this 
investiture was invalid in the absence of proper cere- 
monies, which can be performed only at Lhasa, But 
this hardly diminished the political usefulness of the 
Panchen Lama to the Chinese, especially the Com- 
munists, with whom he allied himself a few months 
after they came to power. He has a following in Sikang, 
Chinghai and Mongolia, as well as in Shigatse, where 
his official residence, the Tashilhumpo monastery, is 
located and where he is entitled also to temporal power. 
The political importance of the Panchen Lama, thanks 
to this following and to Communist support, is too 
great for the Dalai Lama to ignore. He cannot antagon- 
ize him openly. This makes the Panchen Lama partic- 
ularly useful for the role of political tool of the Chi- 
nese, which he has played for a long time. 

There is another factional split which helps the Com- 
munists. It dates back to 1947, when a conflict broke 
out between the Regent of Tibet and an ex-Regent. 
When the thirteenth Dalai Lama died in 1933, Jachen, 
the incarnate Lama of Reting monastery, became Re- 
gent (Reting Rimpochi). He was unpopular with con- 
servative monks because he was interested in modern 
inventions, and with others because he was dishonest 
and open to Chinese bribes. Much pressure was brought 
against him, and one night he had a dream in which 
he was advised to retire, advice which he followed in 
1940. He was succeeded by Yung Tseng Dala, who was 
much more conservative and less pro-Chinese, under 
the title Takta Rimpochi. 

Apparently with Chinese encouragement, an attempt 
was made in the spring of 1947 to overthrow Takta 


Rimpochi and reinstate his predecessor. A time bomb 
exploded in the face of a servant instead of the Regent’s 
and the plot was discovered. The Regent was im- 
prisoned. The monks of Reting monastery and the im- 
portant Sera r-onastery disliked the government’s meas- 
ures and stared to fight with government troops in 
the streets of Lhasa. At the end of two weeks, order 
was restored and Reting Rimpochi died an unpleasant 
death in the basement prison of the Potala, the Dalai 
Lama’s palace. A brief uprising in Chamdo and Chaya 
in eastern Tibet by supporters of Reting Rimpochi was 
quickly subdued. The former Regent’s followers were 
severely punished and imprisoned and many fled to 
join the Panchen Lama’s court in China. Among these 
refugees and their allies in Lhasa can be found the col- 
laborators with the Communists, They are causing much 
unrest among the Dalai Lama’s officials, who consider 
them personal eaemies and a fifth column of the Com- 
munists. The leaders in Lhasa have every reason to 
be concerned about their and their country’s fate since 
the Communists came to power in China. 

Contrary to expectations in Lhasa, neither geographic 
difficulties. nor religious loyalty to the Dalai Lama of 
the peoples in regions adjoining Tibet, nor the concern 
of foreign countries over Chinese Communist advances 
proved barriers to the progress of the Communists. In 
the spring of 1950 Communist armies moved into the 
provinces adjacent to Tibet (Sikang and Chinghai) and 
into disputed territory on the border between these 
provinces and Tibet. As part of the war of nerves, the 
Communist troops were described as marching “on” 
Tibet and a “Provisional Government of Tibet” was in- 
stalled across the border in China. 

In the often panicky atmosphere at Lhasa inadequate 
and disorganized attempts were made to meet the Com- 
munist threat. The Tibetan army, small and poorly 
equipped, was expanded and reformed. The command 
was unified and streamlined. Men coming from the no- 
bility and the clergy were trained as officers. Taxes 
were raised to equip new regimeats. The National As- 
sembly of nobles and monks, the Tsongau, moved into 
the Dalai Lama’s summer palace ‘|; the Norbulinga to 
be near him and inform him without delay of impor- 
tant events. The religious life of the people was greatly 
intensified to strengthen morale. But these preparations 
did little to provide the Tibetans with a sense of se- 
curity. Natural catastrophes and reports from all over 
the country of the births of strangely misshapen ani- 
mals were taken as bad omens. Besides, prophets long 
ago had predicted that misfortune would betz'} the 
country from the north. 

But, perhaps somewhat illogically, the government 
decided to send diplomatic missions to the United King- 
dom, the United States, India, Nepal and China. Just 
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what the purpose of these missions was to be never 
became clear, but it was evident that they wanted more 
than sympathy. In fact, they never left the country. The 
United States and British governments indicated that 
their visit would not be opportune. 

In the spring of 1950 a rather curious Chinese Com- 
munist mission came to Lhasa from Jyekundo on the 
Chinghai-Tibet border. It offered self-government to 
Tibet if the country would voluntarily join with China. 
The Tibetan spokesman expressed distrust in the Chi- 
nese promise, referring to the disappointing experiences 
of Lamaist communities in certain parts of China— 
Chinese propaganda to the contrary notwithstanding. 
“Oh yes,” was the reported reply of the Communist 
delegate, “that is what we always have to say at the 
start; Communism will come a little later.”* In the ab- 
sence of any real alternative, however, and in spite of 
increasing border clashes in the summer of 1950, the 
Tibetans continued to hope for success in negotiations. 

Early in 1950 a Tibetan mission was sent on its way 
to Peking but never went further than India. It re- 
mained there, it was said, owing partly to transit dif- 
ficulties in Hongkong, partly to inefficient preparation, 
and partly to the delay in receiving final orders from 
Lhasa to proceed. When General Liu Po-cheng, com- 
mander of the Chinese second field army, announced 
the imminent invasion of Tibet, the mission approached 
the Indian Government with an urgent request to ar- 
range for contacts with the Chinese. Talks with the 
Chinese Ambassador in New Delhi followed and while 
they were proceeding, Chinese troops invaded Tibet on 
October 7, 1950. 


Communist Invasions 

They moved simultaneously from the east and the 
west. In the first and main assault from the east irregu- 
lar troops were used. They were replaced in February 
1951 by crack troops of the People’s Liberation Army, 
among whom a liberal sprinkling of followers of the 
Panchen Lama could be found. Indian officials esti- 
mated that no more than three thousand troops were 
engaged in the eastern campaign, while in the west 
probably only a few hundred participated on the Com- 
munist side. The estimate for the Tibetan forces was 
ten thousand soldiers. 

The main fortress city of Chamdo fell on October 19 
and the major military resistance by the Tibetans was 
thereby broken. The Tibetan cabinet minister, Kalon 
Ngaboo Ngawang Jigme, in charge of defending the 
eastern province of Kham fell into the hands of the 
Chinese and soon thereafter became the liaison man 
between the Communists and the Lhasa Government. 


1 H. E. Richardson, “The State of Tibet,” Royal Central 
Asian Journal, Vol. 38 (1951) pp. 112-122. 
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One of the two Britishers left in Tibet. ratio oper- 
ator Robert W. Ford, also fell into Comn:::nisi hands 
and served as spy exhibit Number One. Rumors in 
Lhasa and among the Tibetan community at Kalim- 
pong (India) reported rapid Chinese progress toward 
Lhasa and Gartok. Actually, Chinese troops did not ad- 
vance much beyond Chamdo in the east or their first 
advance in the west. They fanned out from Chamdo, 
without meeting serious resistance, and finally occu- 
pied a line from Chamdo via Lho Long on the Salween 
River south to Menkong and Rima on the Indian 
border and west as far as Riwochi. Some advance posts 
may have been established at Lharigo, about 250 miles 
east of Lhasa. Terrain and climate rather than Tibetan 
resistance limited Chinese action. 

The Lhasa government admitted frankly that it was 
in no position to resist armed attack by the Chinese. 
Most likely the invasion and occupation of eastern Tibet 
was intended merely as one means of pressure. For a 
full campaign would have made impossible the much 
cheaper and more effective Chinese policy of “peaceful 
liberation.” The real Chinese attack was by means of 
political warfare. This was conducted with considerable 
skill and efficiency by frightening the Tibetan people 
or winning them over, by confusing the leaders, by 
utilizing political factionalism and rivalry, and, in dem- 
onstrating success on all these points, by forcing the 
government into accepting the Chinese cemditions. 

Memories of previous Chinese invasions aroused the 
fears of the Lhasa population. Many wealthy members 
of the nobility packed their possessions and left Lhasa 
for India. The government officials met in long and 
frequent sessions. One of their major decisions was to 
make the Dalai Lama king at once, two years before 
he became of age. The prophets and state oracles were 
consulted about the wisdom of such an unusual step, 
and gave their consent. On November 17 the omens 
were declared propitious and the Dalai Lama took 
office as the highest ruler of the land. This was good 
politics. The Regext was unpopular and involved in 
factionalism, while the young Dalai Lama was intelli- 
gent and highly respected by all. His first official act 
was an amnesty for political prisoners, a clear bid for 
unification of the country by appeasing the Reting Rim- 
pochi faction. Unfortunately, the possible political ben- 
efit from this action was balanced by the detrimental 
effect of the Dalai Lama’s flight from the capital on 
December 19, 1952. 

A number of justifications were advanced for this 
action. One was that during the previous Chinese in- 
vasion of Lhasa the Dalai Lama had fled and his action 
later proved very beneficial for Tibet. Another was 
that should the Dalai Lama fall into the hands of the 
Chinese, Tibet would have no more bargaining power. 


A third was that a handful of wealthy and influential 
lay officials who had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose from a Communist occupation persuaded the 
ruler to leave the capital with them for reasons of 
their own. The facts are that the ecclesiastical officials 
and the monks of the monasteries were considerably 
more composed and calmer than the nobles and that 
in general they were not in sympathy with the Dalai 
Lama’s flight; indeed, they begged him to stay with 
them, But the Dalai Lama convinced them that he 
could serve them better if he could remain free. He 
proceeded to Yatung in the Chumbi Valley and later 
to Dongkar monastery, five miles up the valley. From 
here, only a day’s trip across the 14,000 foot Natu 
Pass separated him from Sikkim. 

The result of the Dalai Lama’s flight was to weaken 
the morale of the population and to strengthen the 
Communist-inspired propaganda against all those who 
were leaving the capital. It also emboldened those who 
were advocating a compromise with the Chinese. For 
while there do not appear to have been any Commu- 
nists in Lhasa, officialdom there was an opposition 
group, the “reformist section” under the leadership of 
the senior monk official Sawang Lama, advocating an 
early settlement with the Chinese. They suggested that 
China’s suzerainty should be recognized, a Chinese gar- 
rison should be permitted at Lhasa, and the Tibetan 
National Assembly should be made more representative 


of the people. 
Appeal to the U.N. 


But before the Tibetan Government felt obliged to 
compromise or surrender, it appealed to the United Na- 
tions for support. In a cable to the Secretariat in No- 
vember 1951 it pointed out that Tibetans “have for 
long lived a cloistered life in their mountain fastness, 
remote and aloof from the rest of the world,” that 
there could be “no kinship or sympathy between such 
divergent creeds as those espoused by China and Tibet.” 
It was only in view of Tibet’s weakness, the cable 
continued, that the government agreed to pursue peace- 
ful negotiations with the Chinese. Tibet now asked for 
help. Its request was supported by El Salvador, For a 
variety of flimsy and defective reasons, consideration of 
the appeal was unanimously postponed and no further 
steps were ever taken. A Tibetan mission, eager to go 
to New York, never went beyond India. 

The Chinese Communists, of course, discredited the 
appeal as an imperialistic trick to interfere in Tibetan 
affairs, perpetrated by El Salvador as an American 
“puppet.” They told the Tibetan people in their propa- 
ganda that no help for Tibet was necessary because 
they were coming as friends and they were going to 
prove it by their “absolutely correct’ behavior toward 
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the people’s culture, institutions and property; all Ti- 
betans who cooperated with the advancing Chinese 
army would be safe and could count on rewards. 

With some exceptions, the advancing Chinese seem 
indeed to have lived up to their propaganda. Reports 
agree that the population was treated with respect. The 
army lived largely on its own resources, though Chinese 
sources praised the many “voluntary” contributions by 
the Tibetan people, Captured Tibetan officers were per- 
mitted to retain their swords and they, together with 
their men, were invited to join units of the People’s 
Liberation Army or to form a Tibetan section of that 
Army. Apparently only a few hundred responded to 
this invitation. They were given training at a newly es- 
tablished military school at Tatsienlu (Kangting) and 
then incorporated in a Tibetan unit of the People’s 
Liberation Army at regular Chinese army pay. Those 
who chose to return to private civilian life were released 
after a period of indoctrination and many were sent 
to Lhasa, Shigatse, Gyantse and other centers, sometimes 
as traders or pilgrims, to report about the good treat- 
ment they received from the Communists. Many relig- 
ious leaders were treated with special respect (but there 
were also reports of some very bad treatment) and 
invited to join the “autonomous governments” estab- 
lished in the “liberated” territories and to attend the 
first “People’s Conference of All Circles” held at Cham- 
do in February 1951. 

Taking advantage of the ignorance and political in- 
experience of the masses, the Chinese would frequently 
misrepresent their campaign as being undertaken purely 
in favor of Tibet. Sometimes they tried to create the 
impression that the “liberation” was a purely internal 
Tibetan matter. In some areas they would pose as 
feudal landlords rebelling against the old system and 
Lhasa and eager to surrender their rights to the people 
if the people would lend their support and loyalty to 
the insurrection. Elsewhere they would suggest that the 
fighting was a conflict between the eastern province of 
Kham and the central government in Lhasa. To prove 
their assurances of autonomy they would broadcast in- 
cidents like this: the leaders of the Golokpas, a nomadic 
tribe in northeastern Tibet, came to Communist head- 
quarters to complain about grievances against Lhasa 
and to request admission to the Communist ranks. They 
were assured that their grievances would be taken care 
of and then requested to return home and retain their 
own, traditional form of government. 

Such propaganda activity could not fail to pacify 
or even win over a politically unsophisticated popula- 
tion. Even some leaders in Lhasa, it was reported, were 
influenced by it and began to doubt that the Commu- 
nists were as bad as they imagined them to be. 

These developments had a very depressing effect 
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upon the Tibetan officials. They were topped early in 
December 1951 by a letter from Kalon Ngaboo in 
Chamdo to the cabinet (Kashag) in Lhasa, copies of 
which he sent to various provincial officials, pointing 
out that further resistance to the Chinese was uscless 
and that a settlement should be reached. Negotiations 
with the Chinese continued. Several delegations of Ti- 
betans and Chinese moved back and forth between 
Lhasa and Chamdo, while the Dalai Lama and his 
cabinet in the Chumbi valley maintained contact with 
Lhasa by radio and messengers. The trend of the nego- 
tiations became evident through a number of leaks. 
But nothing definite became known until on May 27, 
1951 the Peking radio announced that the “peaceful 
liberation” of Tibet had been achieved and an agree- 
ment had been signed in Peking. 


Chinese-Tibetan Agreement 

This agreement was signed by the Tibetan delegation, 
headed by Kalon Ngaboo, which had reached Peking 
in two groups. One group had traveled overland from 
Chamdo via Sian, the other had gone via India and 
consulted there at length with the highest Indian offi- 
cials. The official announcement made clear that the 
Chinese considered the agreement as an instrument 
not between two equal partners, but between a superior 
and an inferior partner, It said that “at the outset of 
the talks, the delegates of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment set forth a series of proposals in accordance with 
the Government policy towards nationalities and in the 
light of the actual situation in Tibet. At the same time 
they gave careful consideration to the constructive views 
of the delegates of the local Government of Tibet and 
adopted as much of them as possible.” 

This Agreement on Measures for the Peaceful Liber- 
ation of Tibet was announced with much fanfare. Pop- 
ular celebrations were arranged all over China. Their 
theme was the liberation of Tibet from the “shackles of 
imperialism” and its return “to the big family of 
friendly cooperation of the various nationalities of the 
People’s Republic of China.” The Agreement has seven- 
teen clauses, and there were persistent rumors that 
there are some sixty secret ones. According to the con- 
ditions of the Agreement, the Tibetan people will drive 
out “imperialist aggressive forces” from Tibet and “re- 
turn” to the Chinese motherland. The “Local Govern- 
ment” will assist the work of the People’s Liberation 
Army. The Tibetan people have the right of exercising 
national regional autonomy according to the general 
policy for minorities of the Chinese Common Program 
and “under the unified leadership” of The Central 
People’s Government. The Chinese Government will 
not alter the political system in Tibet or the status, 
functions and powers of the Dalai and Panchen Lamas. 
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But it is specified that the status, functions and powers 
referred to are those of the preceding (thirteenth) Dalai 
Lama when he was on friendly terms with the preced- 
ing (ninth) Panchen Lama. Officials of various ranks 
are permitted to continue holding office “as usual.” 
Freedom of religious belief and protection of religious 
activities and institutions are guaranteed in accordance 
with the terms of the Common Program. The income 
of the monasteries will not be changed. Tibetan troops 
will be integrated into the People’s Liberation Army 
and become a part of the national Chinese army. Lan- 
guage and school education will be developed in ac- 
cordance with “the actual condition in Tibet.” The 
Tibetan economy will be developed to raise the people's 
living standards. 

The Central People’s Government, according to the 
Agreement, will not compel reforms; they are to be 
carried out by the Local Government, and “when the 
people raise demands for reform, they shall be settled 
by means of consultation with the leading personnel of 
Tibet.” Former “pro-imperialist and pro-Kuomintang 
officials” who break with their past and do not engage 
“in sabotage or resistance” may continue to hold of- 
fice. The People’s Liberation Army in Tibet will abide 
by these conditions and treat the people well. The Cen- 
tral People’s Government will have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over external affairs of the area of Tibet, includ- 
ing commercial and trading relations with neighboring 
countries. In order to implement the Agreement, a mili- 
tary and administrative committee and a military head- 
quarters for Tibet will be established. In addition to 
the Chinese personnel appointed by Peking, there will 
be as many Tibetan officials as possible, whose names 
will be suggested after joint consultation between the 
Chinese and Tibetan local authorities to the Central 
People’s Government for appointment. The Central 
People’s Government will pay for the expenses of the 
military and administrative committee, the military area 
headquarters and the People’s Liberation Army, but the 
Local Government is obliged to assist in the purchase 
and transportation of the goods these agencies need. 

This Agreement makes Tibet an integral part of 
China. Like its predecessors, the Communist regime 
never denied that this was its intention. But it does try 
to leave the impression with the Tibetan people that 
the management of local affairs remains within their 
own jurisdiction, The Communist policy of autonomy 
for national minorities is therefore the major theme 
of propaganda in Tibet. Tibetan delegations are shown 
“autonomous” minority governments in various parts 
of China. Such governments for Tibetans are created 
in large numbers in the provinces bordering on Tibet 
and widely publicized, presumably in the hope of con- 
vincing the Tibetan people that their “return to the 


big family of the motherland” does not mean a radical 
change in their way of life. However, a few years of 
Chinese rule in Tibet are sufficient to show that Chi- 
nese influence is becoming supreme in all Tibetan af- 
fairs and that “autonomy” is either illusory or entirely 
secondary. 

The key to the system of Chinese control lies in the 
condition that Tibet shall have autonomy “under the 
unified leadership of the Central People’s Government.” 
This sweeping clause guarantees the supreme authority 
of the Peking Government in all matters if it chooses 
to exercise it. The Tibetan people are constantly re- 
minded of this possibility, for like a refrain recurs the 
phrase that the “new Tibet” is a product of the wisdom 
of “the Central People’s Government, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, the Chairman Mao Tse-tung,” although 
occasionally the Soviet Union is given some credit: “Si- 
beria today is our Tibet of tomorrow.” The specific 
enabling clauses of the Agreement giving Peking ex- 
clusive rights, its vague language lending itself to inter- 
pretations favorable to the Chinese, and the Commu- 
nist practice of approving only of officials sympathetic 
to the Communist cause are really only detailed appli- 
cations of the overall power which the “unified leader- 
ship” gives the Chinese Government in any case. 


Communist Administrative Controls 

The existing political domination of Tibet by China 
is not yet fully reflected in a new administrative sys- 
tem, The Chinese are changing the substance more 
than the form of traditional institutions. And all the 
changes they have introduced so far, though unspec- 
tacular, nevertheless show an unmistakable trend to- 
ward political centralization in Peking through the cre- 
ation of local Communist agencies or direct channels 
of communication, 

Tibet has not been made one of the Administrative 
Regions into which the Chinese provinces are divided. 
Nor is it an Autonomous Region like Mongolia. The 
Communists speak of Tibet’s Local Government, appar- 
ently an arrangement sui generis. Within the framework 
of the existing system, the Chinese are obviously at- 
tempting to reduce the stature of the Dalai Lama by 
making him a more secular ruler. By destroying his 
aura of divinity they are destroying the spirit of the 
Tibetan system, even while leaving the structure intact. 
Here is some of the evidence. The Dalai Lama an- 
nounced in August 1953 that henceforth any common 
man in Tibet can meet and talk with him at any time. 
Contrary to the traditional practice, still in force dur- 
ing the first few months after “liberation,” the Dalai 
Lama is now appearing in person at many of the in- 
numerable receptions arranged for high Chinese offi- 
cials, obviously to demonstrate to the people the close 
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relations between China and Tibet. The Chinese re- 
quested the Dalai Lama’s personal attendance, together 
with the Panchen Lama and Kalon Ngaboo, at meet- 
ings of the military and administrative committee at 
Lhasa. To comply with that request would have been 
unprecedented and made untenable the ruler’s godlike 
position. He countered it with the announcement that 
he would revive the custom of sending a monk as his 
personal representative. For the same purpose was the 
demand by the Chinese authorities for the resignation 
of the two Chief Ministers Lobsang Tashi and Lukhang 
Wa (for alleged anti-Chinese activities) and their non- 
replacement. Since these two officials represent the 
liaison between the cabinet (Kashag) and the Dalai 
Lama, he is now obliged to assume direct charge of 
his cabinet. The latest demand by the Chinese, that 
the Chinese flag should be flown over the Potala, has 
apparently been refused outright. 

The strengthening of the Panchen Lama is another 
Chinese means of weakening the Dalai Lama. In the 
interminable succession of public functions arranged by 
the Communist propaganda machine, the Panchen 
Lama usually receives more than his share of publicity, 
presumably also because he seems willing to speak the 
Communist language. Coramunist propaganda empha- 
sizes the unity between the two Lamas and their co- 
operative efforts to improve the people’s livelihood. The 
slogan “Support the unity between the Dalai Lama and 
Panchen Ngoerhtehni in their joint efforts to build a 
new Tibet” is in reality an effort to reduce the Dalai 
Lama to the level of the Panchen Lama in the eyes 
of the people. How well these methods will succeed in 
changing the people’s loyalties remains to be seen. 
Apart from the people in the Shigatse area, the Pan- 
chen’s return to Tibet did not arouse particular enthus- 
iasm anywhere. In fact, his duly organized “triumphant” 
procession from Chamdo to Lhasa and Shigatse in the 
spring of 1952 was delayed in several places along the 
route for fear of incidents. 

The attempt to weaken the position of the Dalai 
Lama is paralleled by an attempt to weaken the ec- 
clesiastical class. This is an important enterprise for 
the Communists because this class has a high prestige 
and is difficult to manipulate. The Chinese have not 
yet dared to make a frontal attack but rather try to 
reach their goal by less obvious stabs. They have, for 
instance, abolished the tradition of the “Lama Raj” 
period. This tradition rests on the arrangement by 
which every administrative unit is headed by a monk 
and a lay official. At the beginning of every new year 
the lay official returns his power into the hands of the 
monk ofiicial to symbolize the fact that once, a long 
time ago, he received it from him. For twenty-one days 
thereafter the monks rule without the interference by 
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the laymen. By destroying this tradition the Commu- 
nists are trying to eradicate any reference to this his- 
torical primacy of the monks in the government of 
Tibet. 

Another and more crucial step in the same direction 
is in the extension of the cabinet’s power over the Ec- 
clesiastical Court (Tsekor) by order of the Commu- 
nists. This court is composed of the order of the Tse- 
drungs, mundane monks. Their education and their 
careers are in ecclesiastical hands, completely separated 
from laymen and lay institutions. They become the 
monk officials. For a number of reasons their power 
and prestige are considerably greater than those of their 
secular counterpart (the Shorkor): they have a strong 
esprit de corps; the highest officials in the immediate 
entourage of the Dalai Lama are Tsedrungs; all monk 
officials attend a court tea every morning in the pres- 
ence of the Dalai Lama to strengthen and maintain 
their sense of community, By subordinating administra- 
tively this Court to the cabinet, which consists of only 
one monk and three laymen, the Communists presum- 
ably hope to gain influence over this tight-knit, exclu- 
sive and powerful organization of the monk officials. 

The few administrative innovations introduced by 
the Chinese also have had the effect of weakening the 
Lhasa Government by decentralizing its power. The 
area has been divided into three main (instead of usu- 
ally four) zones, The western zone, with Gartok as the 
capital, is headed by the Panchen Lama; the eastern 
zone, with Chamdo the capital, is headed by Kalon 
Ngaboo; the Dalai Lama heads the central zone as 
well as the Local Government of Tibet at Lhasa. By 
transferring more and more of the administrative of- 
fices and activities to Chamdo, the Chinese are with- 
drawing them from the influence of the~Dalai Lama. 
At the same time they are making them more accessible 
to the Chinese, for Chamdo can be reached by plane 
from Chungking within a few hours. The Chinese have 
even established an Administrative Council there which 
is in direct contact with Peking and which decides upon 
some Tibetan affairs without reference to Lhasa. 

When the changes and innovations introduced by the 
Chinese are summed up and when it is remembered 
that Tibetan officials must be acceptable to the Chi- 
nese, the only conclusion possible is that the Chinese 
overlords are pushing the Gleichschaltung of Tibet care- 
fully but steadily to the extent that they dare to chal- 
lenge the power and prestige of the Tibetan leaders and 
the traditions and beliefs of the Tibetan people. In the 
meantime, they are relying most heavily upon direct 
channels of communication and command between 
Lhasa and Peking and upon the People’s Liberation 
Army for the establishment and maintenance of their 
domination. 
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Peking has a civilian representative, Chang Ching- 
wu, who arrived in Lhasa on July 23, 1951. He has 
direct access to the Dalai Lama and other officials. In 
return, the Dalai and Panchen Lamas each have a 
representative and an office in Peking. The Tibetan 
cabinet (Kashag) is “guided” in all matters by the 
Chinese Commander-in-Chief of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army in Tibet and his “guidance” is paralleled 
on all levels of the administrative hierarchy by his 
subordinate officers. The Communists refer to this ar- 
rangement also as “friendly cooperation” between the 
Tibetan and Chinese officials. There is, furthermore, 
a steady stream of Tibetan officials to Peking, where 
they receive further “guidance.” Thus, a large mission 
spent most of 1952 in China and received “guidance” 
from Mao Tse-tung on freedom of religion, land dis- 
tribution and the economic development of Tibet. In 
October 1953 Sawang Rakasha, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Tibetan army, was called to Peking to be in- 
structed on the integration of the Tibetan army into 
the Chinese forces, These visits are reciprocated by Chi- 
nese missions of various kinds who come to “advise” 
and “assist” the Tibetan people. 


Role of the Army 


The People’s Liberation Army is the main pillar of 
Chinese control in Tibet. Immediately after the sign- 
ing of the Agreement on Measures for the Peaceful 
Liberation of Tibet, it moved into all vital parts of 
Tibet. Its previous invasion was played down, appar- 
ently to enable Communist propaganda to claim that 
the Army came in response to an invitation from the 
Tibetan people. It entered Lhasa on October 26, 1951, 
Nagchu and Shigatse in the following November, In the 
spring of 1952 it received orders to “plant the red 
flag on the Himalayas” which it did in July 1952. 
Finally, in the summer of 1953 it entered the Shannan 
area south of the Trans-Himalaya mountains and the 
Gyatse and Tapo areas on the Brahmaputra east of 
Lake Yamdrok. Everywhere, so Chinese reports have 
it, the troops were received with “jubilation” and the 
people showed “warm love” for them. 

On February 10, 1952 the Tibet Military District of 
the People’s Liberation Army was created. Chang Kuo- 
hang, leader of the invading troops, was made Com- 
mander; Kalon Ngaboo and another Tibetan became 
first and second vice-commanders, All other military 
and political officers in the high command are Chi- 
nese. The official long-run tasks given to the Army in 
Tibet are national defense, elimination of imperialism, 
local security, protection of the interests of the monks 
and laity, the building of the people’s armed forces, and 
the integration of the local Tibetan military units into 
the People’s Liberation Army; its short-run task is the 
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fuifilment of construction and production assignments, 
especially self-sufficiency in food. 

The Army devoted itself immediately to this last 
task. It is working on land reclamation and irrigation 
schemes, It has established agricultural schools for Ti- 
betans. It is aiding in the harvests. But in spite of Chi- 
nese claims of striking advances in food production, 
food shortages due to the influx of the Chinese troops 
remain an unsolved problem. They have led to riots 
in Lhasa and, according to an official Indian announce- 
ment in December 1953, to a withdrawal of some troops 
from Tibet. 

Another major effort of the People’s Liberation Army 
is devoted to the building of roads. When the Army en- 
tered Tibet there was nothing resembling a modern 
road, a luxury in a country in which wheeled vehicles 
are rare, The army mapped out a road system for the 
purpose of “strengthening the Southwest frontier of 
the fatherland” and undoubtedly, as they failed to 
state, of more secure control of Tibet. The building 
project is being pushed with considerable energy and 
is a main subject of propaganda. The soldiers and 
workers have pledged to “fill up ancient ditches, cut 
open ancient mountains—a heroes’ highway to be built 
by heroes in the face of all difficulties.” These dif- 
ficulties are indeed tremendous and if Chinese reports 
on the progress of the work are correct, the People’s 
Liberation Army can chalk up a major victory. 

The Sikang-Tibet and the Chinghai-Tibet highway 
are the major projects in the construction program. 
The first highway is to connect Chengtu and Tatsienlu 
(Kangting) with Lhasa, a 1,600-kilometer stretch. Con- 
struction began at both ends in June 1951. By Novem- 
ber the 466-kilometer section between Tatsienlu and 
Chamdo was reported to be completed, while about 
half the distance between Lhasa and Gyamda (Tai- 
chao) was supposedly finished in the summer of 1953. 
The Chinghai-Tibet highway starts from Sining, will 
run across the Bayankara mountain range at Chalaping, 
through Chiehku in Yushu and connect with the Sik- 
ang-Tibet highway in southwestern Tibet. It will be 
about 1,100 km. long. Construction on this road was 
begun on May Day 1953, with the help of the People’s 
Liberation Army, local workers, and engineers from the 
Soviet Union. The stretch from Sining to Chiechku, 
south of the Bayankara mountains, is now reported to 
be usable by jeep. There have also been reports of the 
construction of a third major road from Khotan in 
Sinkiang, via Gartok to Lhasa. 

In addition to the road-building program, the Chi- 
nese are rapidly developing telegraphic communications 
in Tibet. Thus, Lhasa was connected with Chungking 
on July 1, 1952. Shigatse was tied into this network in 
October 1952. Along the border with India, east of 


Tsona, there are large numbers of mobile radio units, 
and a powerful radio station has been built at Chap- 
lagang, near Bhutan. 

The People’s Liberation Army is engaged in many 
other activities. It is building schools, rendering medical 
and veterinary services, publishing a newpaper, open- 
ing public reading rooms, introducing moving pictures, 
and even devoting itself to such minor details as sug- 
gesting new patterns to the weavers of carpets, It is 
introducing hygienic measures and organizing “clean- 
ing up” campaigns, especially in the cities. In Lhasa, 
a completely new quarter is being constructed, includ- 
ing a new auditorium, a hotel, and office buildings. 

The Army’s activities are supplemented by those of 
various missions organized by the civilian branches of 
the Tibetan and Chinese governments. The People’s 
Bank of China has opened branch offices in Tibet. 
State trading companies are monopolizing much of the 
trade which Tibet used to conduct with India, collecting 
Tibetan products, and shipping Chinese consumer 
goods, including silks, cotton printed fabrics, sugar, tea 
and other foodstuffs into Tibet. The Chinese maintain 
that over 500 new shops have been opened in Lhasa 
alone since their arrival. A significant action was the 
decision of the Committee of Cultural and Educational 
Affairs of the Peking Government Administration 
Council to send a large mission of natural and social 
scientists to Tibet. This mission, which arrived in Tibet 
late in 1951 and returned in the fall of 1953, investi- 
gated every aspect of Tibetan life. 

There can be little doubt that a considerable part 
of these activities was undertaken for the better con- 
trol and exploitation of Tibet by the Chinese. That: 
they will also have some beneficial effects for the 
Tibetans is possible, though persistent reports of dis- 
satisfaction and occasional riots among the Tibetans 
indicate that their standard of living or their love for 
the “liberators” have not risen to the heights claimed 
by the Chinese, It was to be expected that the devel- 
opment of communications, the inauguration of a large 
building program, the influx of a large army would 
mean improved business for the merchants and_ in- 
creased income for laborers and farmers. But it was 
highly revealing when in celebrating the Chinese Na- 
tional Day in October 1953 the Dalai Lama found the 
courage to deflate the extraordinary Chinese claims by 
saying that “basic construction work on a broad scale 
has not yet started.” 

He gave with this statement some hint as to what 
the real feelings of the Tibetan leaders might be to- 
ward their Chinese masters. It is difficult to believe 
that the Dalai Lama, his entourage, or even the ma- 
jority of the monks can wish to cooperate with the 
Chinese and accept their rule. The aims of the two 
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groups are incompatible. And all talk about freedom 
of religion with political subordination to an outside 
authority is nonsense in a country where religion and 
politics are one. Perhaps even more important is the 
fact that the position of the Tibetan leaders rests upon 
religious beliefs of the people. Any interference with 
these beliefs by the modernization which the Commu- 
nists are bringing to Tibet is bound to undermine the 
position of the leaders and cannot be welcome to them. 

What, then, is the nature of Chinese-Tibetan rela- 
tions? It is extremely difficult to obtain news from a 
country as inaccessible as Tibet under a totalitarian 
government, Part of the necessarily tentative answer 
must be supplied by logic and history, the rest by scraps 
of verifiable information. They all seem to point to the 
conclusion that so far the Chinese Communists have 
not succeeded much better than their Imperial, Re- 
publican and Nationalist predecessors in gaining the 
sympathy of the Tibetan people. 


The Government and 
Economy of Manchuria: Il 
BY CHAO KUO-CHUN 


Finns TOTAL VALUE of the 1951 budget for Northeast 


China is estimated, in terms of the current rate of 
foreign exchange announced by the People’s Bank in 
China (23,670 yiian to one US dollar) to be around 
367.8 million US dollars.’ Details of the 1952 budget are 
not available, but it is certain that the total amount 
has been increased. Some of the major characteristics 
of public finance in the region are: 

1. The bulk of the expenditure is devoted to heavy 
industries and defense works. 

2. State enterprises are playing an increasingly dom- 
inant role, both as a source of revenue and as an instru- 
ment of capital accumulation. For example, in the re- 
port on the percentage composition of the 1952 revenues 
of the Northeast, receipts from state enterprises consti- 
tute 81.3 percent of the total income. (The rest is 
made up from taxes on private business and industrial 
units, 10.1 percent; and proceeds from agricultural 


taxes, 8.6 percent). 
3. Business taxes on private enterprises are considered 
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1 The first part of this article appeared in the Far Eastern 
Survey of December 1953. It contains a typographical error: 
in the table on page 173, the estimated production figure for 
cement should be 1,261.2 (not 12,612) thousand metric tons. 
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heavy by many businessmen, partly because of the low 
rate of profit (generally from 10 to 20 percent) en- 
forced by the government and partly because of the 
confusion in tax administration, due primarily to the 
shortage of trained tax collectors. Recent reports show 
a more lenient attitude toward private entreprereurs by 
the Chinese Communists in both the Northeast and 
other parts of China. 

The center of banking and money is the Northeast 
Branch of the People’s Bank, called the Northeast Bank 
until May 1951. Private banking and monetary agen- 
cies are also in operation, but their role is minor, The 
three major functions of the People’s Bank are: 

1. Central Currency Control. All government depart- 
ments, trading companies and co-operatives must de- 
posit their cash in the Bank, and the amount of cash 
kept by these organizations must not exceed the amount 
required for three days’ expenses for the current month. 
A cash statement and budget of currency needs for the 
next month must be submitted by these organizations 
before the end of each month for auditing and ap- 
proval by the Bank. 

2. Central Credit Control. The Bank provides neces- 
sary funds to public enterprises and keeps records of 
their productive capacity, equipment, quality and quan- 
tity of products, cost, amount of sales, inventory, rate 
of capital turnover and methods of management. The 
Bank also manages loans to peasants, especially for pro- 
ductive projects. 

3. Central Monetary Clearance. The Bank serves as 
the clearance house for all transactions between public 
enterprises. It also checks the progress made in the dif- 
ferent industrial, financial and commercial units of the 
government, in order to evaluate the fulfillment of the 
economic plans by these units, 

The units are also required to submit annual, quar- 
terly and monthly reports of their production plans, 
balance sheets, profit and loss staternents, and monthly 
receipts and expenditures, in order to enable the Bank 
to perform clearance and auditing work for them. The 
concentration of cash used by government agencies in 
the hands of the Bank and the greater amount of sav- 
ings deposits have contributed to the stabilization of 
commodity prices. At the end of 1952, it was reported 
that the general price index of the Northeast showed 
a very slight increase of 0.4 percent over the same 
period in 1951. Prices of over 600 items of consumers’ 
goods were reduced twice in 1952. 

An expansion of credit functions of the banks fol- 
lowed the more effective control of currency and the 
general lowering of interest rates. One report shows 
that in 1949, a total of 4,500 billion yiian (worth about 
25 million US dollars at that time) were lent to state 
enterprises, 600 billion yiian to local enterprises, 220 
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billion yiian to private industry and commerce. Com- 
munist sources reveal that the amount of rural credit, 
although on the increase, is far below the actual needs 
and that usurious loans are found in many villages in 
the Northeast. 

One @f the programs of the Chinese Communists to 
strengthen the regional economy of the Northeast takes 
the form of expansion of trade, both internal and with 
outside areas and countries. According to one report, 
the 1950 volume of retail business of state stores and 
co-operatives, which handled about 50 percent of the 
total retail trade, was approximately 231 million US 
dollars. In 1952, the state trading companies and co- 
operatives handled 63 percent of all retail business. In 
the same year, the volume of sales of state trading 
companies in internal trade increased 119 percent over 
1951, accomplishing 103 percent of the planned goal. 
However, only 70 percent of the planned goal for ex- 
ternal trade was reached, showing an increase of 29 
percent over 1951. The state trading companies and co- 
operatives, which dominate the regional trade, serve 
also as clearing houses and price regulators through 
their handling of the bulk of staple goods, including 
foodstuffs. 

The higher degree of government control in trade 
in the Northeast is seen in the report that private busi- 
ness handled about 78 percent cf total retail trade in 
China Proper, compared with 37 percent for the North- 
east. However, recent reports from Communist China 
indicate that state trading companies are instructed to 
concentrate on wholesale business and that a greater 
margin of profit will be allowed to private traders. In 
domestic trade, special emphasis is assigned to “native 
products,” i.e., items manufactured by local industries, 
subsidiary agricultural products, non-strategic minerals, 
marine products etc. The marketing of these native 
goods not only helps to augment the income of the 
local populace but sometimes serves as a source of for- 
eign exchange when they are exported. It was estimated 
that the total value of native products of the North- 
east in 1951 amounted to the equivalent of 4.7 million 
tons of grain, and 3.5 million tons of this total pos- 
sessed commercial value. The percentage of income 
from native products to total agricultural income for 
the peasants in 1951 was reported as follows: Heilun- 
kiang province 35.6, Liaohsi province 32.9 and Kirin 
province 40. The Report on the Carrying Out of the 
1952 People’s Economic Plans for the Northeast revealed 
that the plan to purchase subsidiary products in rural 
areas for 1952 was fulfilled 100 percent, representing 
an increase of 135 percent over 1951. 

A major part of the program to improve the market- 
ing network in the Northeast consists of the develop- 
ment of railway transportation. The total lenzth of rail- 


ways in the Northeast in 1952 was estimated to be 
10,700 kilometers, which equals the total length of 
railroads in all the rest of China. One Communist 
source states that the freight plan for the Northeast 
railways in 1952 was fulfilled 104 percent, which was 
an increase of 16 percent over the previous year. From 
January to June 1952, the average freight load per 
train was reportedly 1,217 tons and the average loco- 
motive run per day was 441.8 kilometers, both over- 
fulfilling the specified requirements. Many new records 
were reportedly set by railway employees in the past 
few years, especially in the campaign for capacity 
loads, bigger haulages and a 500-kilometer run in a 
day. A news dispatch from Hongkong dated July 31, 
1952, reported that one train loaded with 1,222 tons 
of native products traveled from Canton to Manchuli 
on the border of Siberia, a distance of some 4,580 
kilometers, in seven days. This would mean that goods 
or personnel from the Northeast can reach any part 
of China approachable by railway in less than a week. 

Details regarding the location of railways in the 
Northeast are found in the 1952 Shih-chieh nien-chien 
(World Yearbook of 1952), pages 341-342, published 
in Hongkong, and they will not be mentioned here. 
However, there are indications that not all data con- 
cerning the Northeast railways are made public by the 
Peking government. For example, according to a former 
employee of the Chung-ch’ang Railway who Ieft Har- 
bin in June 1950, there is a line connecting Shuifeng 
(Shuiho) on the Korean border and Pench’i, near Muk- 
den, via Kuang-t’ien, but this line does not appear on 
any maps issued in Communist China. 

Although the Northeast has a good system of rail- 
ways in comparison with the rest of China, the princi- 
pal means of transport and communication have been 
by road and river. Some 23,200 kilometers of state and 
provincial roads were listed for the Northeast in 1951. 
As the total length of “motor roads” was reportedly 
26,800 kilometers in 1940, this means that up to the 
end of 1951, the Northeast regional government had not 
restored all the highways in that area. It is possible 
that all the roads are now reopened to traffic. During 
the puppet Manchukuo days, all roads, except a few 
like the Harbin-Dairen highway, were dirt roads with 
a leveled surface, The various routes were designed by 
the Japanese to coordinate with the network of railways 
for strategic and commercial purposes. Details regarding 
highway construction and development in the North- 
east under the Communists are not available; a report 
in early 1953 stated that “the transportation plan for 
highways in the Northeast for 1952 was fulfilled 107 
percent, representing an 82 percent increase over 1951.” 

The same report said that “the 1952 plan for inland 
river transport was fulfilled 107 percent, which was an 
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increase of 22 percent over 1951.” The total length of 
navigable waterways in the Northeast is about 4,000 
kilometers. The distribution of these waterways is as 
follows: Heilungkiang (Amur River), 2,381 kilometers; 
Lower Sungari, 980 kilometers; Ussuri River, 616 kilo- 
meters; Liao River, 53 kilometers; and Nun River, 47 
kilometers. 

In air transportation, one of the three international 
air routes managed jointly by China and the USSR 
passes through Manchuria. This line, totaling 2,377 kil- 
ometers, links Peking with Ch’ihta (Chita) in Siberia 
and stops at Mukden, Harbin, Tsitsihar and Hailaerh 
(Hailar). It is not known how much of the 16,000 kil- 
ometers of external and internal air lines reportedly in 
operation in the Northeast in 1940 has resumed traffic. 
The present distribution of civil air lines (totaling 
16,000 kilometers) on the Chinese mainland seems to 
indicate that priority is given to areas where there is 
little rail and waterway transportation, like Southeast 
and Northwest China. 


Some Basic Issues 

Evaluations and conclusions regarding political and 
economic developments in Northeast China can only 
be tentative, and must include some surmises and con- 
jectures. With a warning against sweeping generaliza- 
tions, the following comments are offered partly to 
stimulate discussion on some of the major problems 
and trends, 
. lL. Regional Development in the Northeast as a Re- 
flection of Basic National Policies and Trends. As men- 
tioned previously, many nation-wide movements of a 
major political nature were initiated in the Northeast 
under the leadership of Kao Kang. With this historical 
lesson in mind, it is significant to note that since the 
beginning of 1953, directives and speeches of North- 
east leaders have put top priority on domestic programs 
and political slogans such as “Beware of the sugar- 
bullet of the bourgeoisie.” “Down with the paper tiger 
USA” no longer occupies a prominent spot. During 
1951, there were indications that some heavy indus- 
tries were moved from the Northeast to the North- 
west, but from the latter part of 1952, large-scale in- 
dustrial projects were going full blast in Manchuria, 
especially in the Mukden, Anshan, Harbin, Fushun, 
Fuhsin and Dairen areas. All these events seem to in- 
dicate that Peking had decided late in 1952 or early 
in 1953 to end the Korean fighting, which was borne 
out by subsequent developments. In the author’s opin- 
ion, provided there are no unexpected incidents on the 
international scene, recent events in the Northeast as 
well as those in the nation as a whole seem to suggest 
that (1) the present Korean truce will not be used as 
a breathing spell to prepare for future offensives by 
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the Chinese forces, despite delays and complications in 
the truce negotiations; (2) the Peking government is 
likely to attempt the settlement of the Taiwan (For- 
mosa) question by political rather than military means; 
and (3) no Chinese armed forces are likely to be sent 
to southeast Asia, including Indochina, although Pek- 
ing is sure to use all means short of military action to 
help the Communist movement in southeast Asian coun- 
tries under the banner of “anti-imperialism.” 

2. Political Considerations in the Communist Pro- 
grams for the Northeast. An outstanding characteristic 
of the measures taken in the Northeast is the weight 
given to political considerations. The mass movements 
and indoctrination courses are, of course, designed to 
further the political goals of the Chinese Communist 
Party. In addition, economic, social and cultural pro- 
grams are all coordinated with the “central political 
tasks” prevailing at different periods. For example, 
when the illiterate peasants are taught to read and write, 
among the first lessons are political slogans calculated 
to “awaken the class consciousness of the peasantry” 
and “teach the basic policies of new China.” Wher: a 
program is found to be politically undesirable, it is dis- 
carded or modified, even if it may possess certain eco- 
nomic or other advantages. One illustration is the 
abandonment in 1951 of the “get prosperous” move- 
ment, which was launched after the Second World 
War to stimulate the peasants to greater production ef- 
fort. In 1951, the common slogan “fa-chia chih-fu” 
(make the family prosperous and get rich) was dis- 
carded on the ground that “it strengthened the in- 
dividualism of the peasantry,” although its effectiveness 
in arousing the peasants to produce more was not de- 
nied. 

In discussing the political aspects of the Northeast, 
the role of that region in Sino-Sovict relations is too 
important a question to bypass, although there are 
many unknown factors in this controversial issue. From 
the study of all available materials from the Chinese 
mainland, the writer has found little evidence to sup- 
port the extreme schools of thought regarding the status 
of the Northeast in the relationship between Peking and 
Moscow. The facts do not show either that the North- 
east is being “detached” from China or that it is be- 
coming a powder keg in a power struggle between the 
two countries. It is true that, owing to geographical 
propinquity, historical factors, and the stepping up of 
industrialization and defense programs in the North- 
east, the influence of the USSR is perhaps greater in 
the Northeast than in areas south of the Great Wall. 
However, little factual information supports the allega- 
tion that under Soviet Russian pressure the Northeast 
is becoming independent of the central government at 
Peking. On the contrary, the following developments 


seem to indicate that the region is being steadily and 
systematically integrated into the overall plan for a 
more centralized China: 

1. The Administrative District of Port Arthur and 
Dairen, set up in 1949, was incorporated on November 
3, 1950, as one of the five municipalities directly con- 
trolled by the Northeast regional government. 

2. The independent currency system of the North- 
east (tung-pei-pi) was unified with the people’s cur- 
rency (jen-min-pi), issued by the People’s Bank of 
China on April 1, 1951, at the rate of nine tung-pei-pi 
to one jen-min-pi. A month later, the Northeast Bank 
which issued the tung-pei-pi was reorganized into a 
branch bank of the People’s Bank. 

3. The Northeast People’s Government was reorgan- 
ized into the Northeast Administrative Commission, 
like the other regions of China, on November 15, 1952. 

4. The economically and strategically vital Chung- 
ch’ang Railway, a total of 2,430 kilometers, including 
the Harbin-Ch’angchun-Mukden-Port Arthur line and 
the Manchuli-Harbin-Suifenho line, was turned over 
formally from joint Sino-Soviet management to the Pe- 
king government on December 31, 1952. 

If Soviet Russia is the real master of the Northeast, 
as some writers allege, it would be difficult to explain 
the following questions: 

1. Why was Kao Kang, who had never been to 
Russia until 1949, made the all-powerful head of the 
Northeast in 1948, instead of one of the Moscow-trained 
leaders like Li Li-san? And, for that matter, why was 
not a single one of the current seven top administra- 
tors of the Northeast known to belong to the “Moscow- 
trained group?” 

2. Why is there no evidence, even in non-official 
and local reports from the Northeast, that any Russians 
are serving as political or administrative ‘“‘advisors” at 
any of the administrative levels, as the Japanese were 
in the ““Manchukuo” days? In the numerous documents 
and writings published on the Chinese mainland to eulo- 
gize-help from Russia, the quoted cases are all of an 
ideological, technical or military nature. Reports of 
foreigners who have come out of Communist China, 
many of them anti-Communists, have produced no 
proof that Russians are occupying political or admin- 
istrative posts in central or local governments. 

3. Among the writings and speeches of Communist 
leaders and theorists in China, we find such statements 
as that “Mao Tse-tung is boldly creative in the the- 
oretical field, discarding certain specific Marxist prin- 
ciples and conclusions that are obsolete and incom- 
patible with the concrete conditions in China, and re- 
placing them with new principles and new conclusions 
that suit China’s historical conditions”* and “the proto- 
~ 2 Liu Shao-ch'i, On the Party, Peking, 1950, p. 35. 
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type of the revolution in imperialist countries is the 
October Revolution; and the prototype of the revolu- 
tion in colonial and semi-colonial countries is the Chi- 
nese Revolution.’’* Such public statements are unimag- 
inable if Peking occupies the role of a subservient satel- 
lite to Moscow. 

An incident of the Labor Day (May 1) parade in 
the leading cities in 1953 (presumably including Muk- 
den and other Northeast cities) throws an interesting 
sidelight on the question. Leading the parade were five 
rows of portraits of Communist leaders of the world. 
Pictures of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, Mao Tse- 
tung and Sun Yat-sen formed the front rank. The sec- 
ond row consisted of portraits of Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou 
En-lai and Chu Teh. After these Chinese Communist 
leaders came the likenesses of Malenkov and the other 
six top Soviet leaders. The fourth row was occupied by 
the pictures of Kim Il-sung and Ho Chi Minh, leaders 
of the North Koreans and the Viet Minh. Portraits of 
the heads of eastern European countries and William Z. 
Foster made up the last row. This “new order” of rank 
for Chinese and Soviet Communist leaders in public 
display, which is arranged and directed by the Party 
hierarchy in Communist China, is politically a very 
significant phenomenon. 

On the other hand, the speculation that the veiled 
power struggle between Moscow and Peking may soon 
erupt into the open is not supported by available data. 
The fact that Mao Tse-tung is not obsequious does not 
necessarily make him a Chinese Tito. In fact, all the 
official speeches and the publications of the Chinese 
Communist leaders acknowledge the “senior partner- 
ship” of the Soviet Union. Aside from ideological con- 
siderations, under the present circumstances of political 
and economic pressure against Communist China, Pe- 
king has little to gain and much to lose by alienating it- 
self from Moscow. The situation is unlikely to change 
when (1) Communist China sees no chance to get capi- 
tal goods from the Western bloc; (2) the Soviet Union 
acquiesces in Communist China’s leadership role in 
Asia and continues aid to Peking: and (3) China is 
not industrialized to any considerable extent. 

3. Dilemma of Industrialization Program vs. Defense 
Expenditure. The problem of accumulating ample capi- 
tal for both industrialization and defense is a national 
one, but it is more acutely felt in the Northeast, which 
is set up in the Communist blueprint as the major in- 
dustrial complex, as well as the top strategic bastion 
of defense industries and modernized armed forces. The 
ambitious economic reconstruction plan has to com- 
pete constantly with the defense projects that require 
huge capital investment. On February 27, 1951 Kao 


3 Lu Ting-i, “The World Significance of the Chinese Revo- 
lution,” People’s China, July 1, 1951, p. 12. 
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Kang wrote that “first and foremost, we must further 
strengthen our air and sea defenses, systematically train 
public security troops and militiamen, and improve our 
military supply system, military engineering and hygiene 
work.” The same theme was reiterated by Kao on April 
11, 1952, when he emphasized that “national defense 
and heavy industries must get priority over the devel- 
opment of light industries and other production pro- 
jects.” As mentioned earlier, a number of large indus- 
trial construction projects have been started in 1953, 
the first year of the five-year plan to industrialize China. 
On the other hand, although the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea must have relieved the military expenses con- 
siderably, the requirement for defense works must still 
be very large in the Northeast. 

Details on the amount and sources for both capital 
construction and military expenditure are not known, 
but one Communist report has mentioned four means 
of obtaining capital funds: (1) profits from state in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises; (2) taxes; (3) 
utilization of people’s savings; and (4) general econ- 
omies. However, a 16.8 percent depreciation of the 
exchange (from 20,004 yiian to 23,670 yiian for one 
American dollar) at the end of 1952 and the dismissal 
of Po I-po, Minister of Finance, in September 1953, are 
among the indications that economic planning for Com- 
munist China is not without difficulties, and the need 
of foreign exchange to obtain capital goods abroad 
remains acute. 


Effects of the Korean War 


Although it is not yet impossible to estimate the de- 
tailed effect of the Korean war on China in general 
and on the Northeast in particular, the pressure on 
Chinese resources, finance, and manpower must be 
considerable. One Communist source revealed that 
“more than 715,000 civilian workers from the North- 
east participated directly in the aid-Korea movement as 
truck drivers, stretcher bearers, railway employees, etc.””* 
The All-China People’s Federation on Aid-Korea and 
Resist-America announced in June 1953 that from June 
1, 1952 to May 31, 1953, contributions to purchase 
weapons equivalent to about 235 million U.S. dollars 
were received from the Federation.’ The “agreement 
for economic and cultural cooperation” signed between 
Peking and Pyong-yang on November 23, 1953, by 
which Communist China pledged about 350 million 
US dollars’ worth of assistance over a four-year period 


+ Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, August 2, 1953. 

5 1953 Jen-min shout-tse (People’s Handbook of 1953), 
p. 56. The amount is calculated from 5,565 billion people's 
currency at the 1953 official rate of foreign exchange (23,670 
people's currency to one US dollar). 
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to North Korea beginning from 1954 as a free grant 
will add further economic strain on China, particularly 
the Northeast. As long as tension in the international 
scene exists, the dilemma of trying to fulfill both the 
plans of industrialization and defense construction in 
the Northeast can hardly be resolved. 


4. Standards of Living in the Northeast. One of the 
more objective methods by which to evaluate the degree 
of progress reportedly made in the Northeast under 
the Communist programs is to find out whether the 
living standard of the peasants and workers in that 
region has been improved or not, in comparison with 
the prewar era. However, the following analysis re- 
garding current income of workers and peasants is 
only preliminary, because of the lack of comprehen- 
sive data on the per capita real income in the North- 
east and the absence of neutral field studies. 


The Report on the Carrying Out of the 1952 People's 
Economic Plans for the Northeast, published in May 
1953, stated that in 1952 the number of workers and 
employees showed an increase of 350,000 and their ba- 
sic wage increased by 9 percent over 1951, excluding 
a subsidy of 20 percent (of the basic wage) on rent 
and utilities. Workers’ dormitories built in 1952 in- 
creased 82 percent over the previous year. As the 
“piece-work system” is extensively used, many workers 
get bonuses for over-fulfilling their normal production 
quotas. Since 1951, factories and mines that employ 
100 persons or more have been provided with labor 
insurance, The wage system in the government enter- 
prises is composed of eight classes, with the average 
monthly income for light industry workers fixed at 132 
“units” and that for heavy industry workers 158 “units.” 
Each “unit” represents 1.63 catties (one catty equals 
about 1.1 pound) of assorted grains, 5.5 catties of coal, 
0.035 catty of vegetable oil, 0.045 catty of salt and 0.2 
square feet of cloth (1951). As no data are available 
on market prices for most of the above commodities in 
the Northeast, there is no way to convert the “units” in- 
to monetary terms. However, actual income of workers 
in the Northeast in terms of cash was occasionally re- 
ported, thus enabling us to draw a comparative picture 
of the purchasing power of the workers in that region 
in the prewar and present days. 


In a biographical sketch of a model bricklayer at 
Mukden which appeared in the Jen-min jih-pao 
(People’s Daily, Peking) on September 6, 1952 it was 
reported that his average daily earning was about 
55,000 yiian. Another news item in the same journal 
of July 28, 1952 gave the price of kaoliang, the staple 
food of the Northeast, at Mukden as 32,000 yiian a 
picul. (A picul is usually about 110 pounds in China, 
but it may be larger in the Northeast.) This makes the 


per diem purchasing power of the bricklayer mentioned 
above in terms of kaoliang to be about 1.7 piculs. Cal- 
culating from statistics in the 1941 Far East Yearbook, 
(published in Tokyo, in 1942, pages 852 and 778), the 
average daily wage of stone-masons and plasterers at 
Mukden in 1936 came to some 0.56 picul of kaoliang. 
A model bricklayer conceivably gets a higher average 
income than his co-workers, but a 300 percent appar- 
ent increase in purchasing power would indicate that 
the real wages of the Northeast workers in 1952 were 
probably more than those in the period under the 
Japanese control. 

Regarding the standard of living of the peasants, 
Communist sources estimate that the average per capita 
purchasing power of the Northeast peasants increased 
from about 1.28 million yiian (about 54 US dollars at 
1953 rates) to 2 million yiian (about 84.4 US dollars), 
or approximately 60 percent. The enhancement in the 
living standard of the peasants in the Northeast ac- 
cording to Communist claims, is mainly due to: 

1. The increase of agricultural production and de- 
velopment of subsidiary occupations: there was an in- 
crease of 4 million tons of grain in 1952 over 1951.° 

2. More agricultural produce is left to the peasant: 
Kao Kang maintained that about 8 million tons were 
taken from the peasants by the puppet Manchukuo re- 
gime as grain tax, while the Communist government 
got about 2.3 million tons of grain as tax in 1949. 

3. Agrarian reform has resulted in the abolition of 
political, economic and social abuses in traditional rural 
China and brought higher prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts, largely through government regulations, improve- 
ments in marketing facilities and the elimination of 
bandits. 

Another Communist report states that “the burden 
of the agricultural tax in kind borne by the peasant 
was as follows: 1948, 23 percent of the total grain 
production; 1949, 20 percent; 1950, about 20 percent.” 
One source in 1952 reported that the tax rates for 
Heilungchiang, Kirin and Sungchiang (Sung Kiang) 
provinces increased from 20 to 23 percent; for Liaotung, 
Liaohsi and six municipalities, from 18 to 21 percent; 
and for Jehol, from 13 to 15 percent.’ These are likely 

6 The reported total grain production of Manchuria for the 
past five years is as follows (in million metric tons): 1949, 
14.5; 1950, 18.07; 1951, 17.09; 1952, 21.00; 1953, about 
20,00, The peak pre-Communist figure for grain production 
in the Northeast was 20.818 million tons in 1943. The pro- 
duction figures for cotton in the same area (in thousand metric 
tons) are estimated for 1951 and 1952 at 89.9 and 94.0 re- 
spectively; the pre-Communist record was 83.3 thousand metric 
tons in 1934, 

7 Chu Chi, “The Tendency of Progressive Rate in the 
Agriculture Tax in the Nation,” Ching-chi chou-pao (Eco- 
nomic Weekly), No. 26, July 3, 1952, pp. 514-5'5. 
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to be the rates for the agricultural tax in the Northeast 
for the immediate future, as the Peking government is- 
sued a directive in September 1953 which fixed the 
agricultural rates for 1953 to 1955 on the basis of ac- 
tual levies in 1952. All agricultural surtaxes were abol- 
ished in June 1952. Taxes are said to be collected in 
gencral by an honest and efficient administration. Com- 
pared with the 50 percent or more of the income that 
had to be paid by proprietor-peasants as taxes and pub- 
lic imposts in the thirties, according to a Japanese in- 
vestigation in Kirin province,* the peasants in the 
Northeast today seem to be much better off. However, 
a few sources reveal that some peasants, especially la- 
bor heroes, made “voluntary contributions” to the gov- 
ernment from their farm crops. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain whether such “voluntary contributions” are pro- 
duced under government or psychological pressure on 
large numbers of the people or whether these extra 
“contributions” are limited to the more prosperous few. 

In addition to the material gains for the workers 
and peasants of the Northeast, it must be mentioned 
here that they are enjoying a much higher social status 
and public recognition not dreamed of as possible by 
their class in the traditional society, plus many privi- 
leges, such as free medical service, maternity leave (56 
days) with pay, recreational facilities, including paid 
vacations for “labor heroes,” libraries, clubs etc., spe- 
cial price discounts for daily necessity goods through 
the co-operatives, and educational opportunities that 
were previously denied them. In view of these facts, 
it is reasonable to surmise that many sections—it is 
impossible to know whether they are a majority—of 
the population of the Northeast now enjoy a better ma- 
terial livelihood than they had in the past, though 
there are probably other groups that are worse off than 
formerly, 


8 Kiyoshi Kato, “Debts of Farmers in Manchuria,” Con- 
temporary Manchuria, April 1940, p. 45. Percentages of taxes 
and imposts for other rural classes were reported as follows: 
Landlords, 20; tenant farmers and part-time tenants, 30. 
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Dr. Feis describes his book as “an attempt to tell what the 
American government tried to do in and with China during 
the war and the critical period of peace-making. The open- 
ing part is concerned with the grim effort to sustain Chinese 
resistance, marking the decisions and strains which influenced 
later events in ways not clearly foreseen. From this theater 
of war, the story broadens out in the determination of China's 
future place in the Pacific, the centest between the Chinese 
government and the Chinese Communists, and the worried 
American diplomatic exertions at Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, 
Yalta, Potsdam, and beyond to carry out the concept of the 
United Nations in the Pacific. This regrettably makes a tale 
of crumpled hopes and plans that went awry.’ His “attempt” 
is an exceptionally successful one. He had unusually free ac- 
cess to the sources on which such an analysis must necessarily 
be based. He has used these materials with great skill and 
competence and thus has produced a finished tale. 

For two principal reasons it cannot, how-ver, be viewed as 
a definitive account of the China tangle, even though it ap- 
proaches the definitive as an analysis of the diplomatic record 
and of American policy in and toward China. One reason is 
that on important questions of military-political policy Dr. 
Feis frequently passes the problem of judgment on to future 
writers. Thus he states at the outset, in discussing differences 
of opinion between Chiang Kai-shek, Wavell and Stilwell over 
the use of Chinese troops for the defense of Burma, that: 
“this is one of the many questions which—the reader will 
find as he follows the narrative—I am compelled to leave to 
the judgment of more thoroughly informed military histor- 
ians.” (p. 26.) 

The other reason is that the part of the China tangle 
presented in the complexities of the political, economic and 
social scene in China and at Chungking is woven into the 
narrative only to the extent necessary to illuminate the in- 
ternational aspects of the problem. The larger approach to 
the “China tangle” would, of course, have required access to 
data not presently available to, or at least not used by, the 
author. If the materials had been available so that Dr. Feis 
could have attempted to make a definitive study of the ques- 
tion, he would either have had to enlarge the present volume 
substantially or to compress the story of American policy and 
activities. The latter would have been unfortunate, In the re- 
viewer's opinion this volume had to be written before Dr. 
Feis or others could successfully undertake to give the full 
treatment to the subject. By its objective tone it elevates con- 
sideration of the policies involved from the level of political 
controversy to that of scholarly inquiry and evaluation. 

Postwar developments have had the effect of making the 
China policies of the United States the center of political 
controversy. Two important sources of controversy have been 
the Yalta agreement with respect to China and the nature 
of the influences brought to bear on the formulation of Amer- 
ican policy during the last half of 1944 and in 1945. Dr. 
Feis devotes two chapters to the story of Yalta. Chapter 22, 
“The Syndrome of the Yalta Agreement,” is concerned with 
the antecedent negotiations and with an estimate of the sit- 
uation at the time of the Yalta Conference. Dr. Feis sums 
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up his “surmises regarding the aims that guided the American 
diplomatic activity toward China at the time of the Yalta 
Conference” as follows: 

“1. To help China repossess at the end of the war, in ac- 
cordance with the Cairo Declaration, all the territories which 
Japan had detached from it. 

“2. To help China gain and hold the place assigned to it 
in the postwar political organizations. . . 

“3. To bring internal peace and unity to China by peace- 
ful means. 

“4. To assure Soviet entry into the Pacific war as soon 
as possible—while guarding against undue Soviet demands 
for rights or territory as a reward for doing so. 

“In the background was the effort which was being made, 
under General Wedemeyer, to prepare Chinese government 
forces for whatever part they could play, with limited help, 
in expelling the Japanese from China. . . . In the foreground 
was the prospect that large Soviet armies would presently 
be marching into Outer and Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
perhaps North China; that Sovict ships would be in the 
China seas and Soviet planes over the Japanese home islands.” 

Since this “foreground” situation had to be anticipated in 
any event, the Yalta Agreement may be viewed as having had 
as one principal purpose the restriction, through advance 
agreement, of the sphere of Soviet activity after Japan had 
been defeated. On the same anticipation, concessions were 
made in order to control the timing of Soviet intervention 
so that it would be useful in shortening the war. 

Of the Yalta Agreement itself, Dr. Feis writes: 

“The later flow of events in the Far East has brought out 
flaws like a stone under the hammer. These also may be 
reckoned up by aftersight. 

“1. The discoloration of history now affects unpleasantly 
American thought. It was a mistake to aliow the Soviet act 
of expansion to be phrased as a gesture of fair redress for 
past injuries. 

“2. The admission in paragraph 2(b) of the phrase ‘the 
preeminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port (Dairen) 
being safeguarded’ opened the way for unknown future claims 
and troubles. 

“3. Similarly, the admission into the language of paragraph 
2(c) having to do with the Manchurian railway, ‘it being 
understood that the preeminent interests of the Soviet Union 
shall be safeguarded,’ opened the way to Soviet claims of 
undefined scope in or upon Manchuria. The paragraph as 
written could be construed to mutilate historic American 
policy. . . 
“It is to be doubted, however, whether the language used 
in regard to the ports and railways had any significant effect 
on the later conduct of the Soviet government. . . . Power, 
not language, was its guide. 

“The really important faults to be found with the Yalta 
Agreement are of a different kind: 

“1. It hardened the decision, proclaimed at Yalta, to re- 
duce Japan to a dependent power in the Pacific. 

“2. It did not give conclusive form to one of the main, 
if not the main, justifying purpose of the accord—to secure 
Soviet cooperation with the Chinese government.” (pp. 251- 
252). 

To these perceptive conclusions, Dr. Feis added dntien 
with respect to the policy of immediate secrecy concerning the 
Yalta Agreement. “In the perspective of time,” he writes, 
(p. 251) “it is clear that it would have been wiser to have 
given up the advantages of secrecy. Perhaps on the balance 
of military considerations, it would not have been sensible 
to have published the agreement. But such risk as would 
have been incurred by informing the Generalissimo at once 
should have been taken. . . . It is true that later events in 
the Pacific war might not have gone differently. The accord 


between the Soviet and the Chinese governments a few months 
after (August) might have been the same. But the air that 
surrounded the Yalta Agreement then and ever since would 
have been clearer and healthier.” 

In his approach to the second question—that of influences 
shaping policy—Dr. Feis recognizes that “it is hard to iden- 
tify the complex and variable currents of thought in regard 
to our China policy which ran through the government” 
(p. 255) in late 1944 and during 1945. 

“First, many individuals were—in some way or degree— 
at odds with Hurley. . . . There was much similarity in cer- 
tain conclusions among those who differed from Hurley, but 
they were by no means all of one mind. 

“Second, Hurley’s reports of his thoughts and actions were 
not as systematic as could be wished. . . . Hurley excused this 
method of reporting on the score that he did not have a 
qualified staff to assist him. There were officers in the em- 
bassy well trained for such work, but Hurley did not use 
them. He had already quarreled with them, and did not 
trust them; he was sure that several were keeping the Com- 
munists secretly informed.” 

The question at issue between General Hurley and first 
the Foreign Service officers and subsequently State Department 
officials (whom he felt sabotaged his policies) concerned the 
relations of the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists, 
and American policy in that context. The political controversy 
has been over the motivation of those who reported unfavor- 
ably with respect to the Kuomintang and favorably with re- 
spect to the qualities of the Communists, Was their position 
taken because of “communistic’’ sympathies or learnings? On 
this question, Dr. Feis’ analysis suggests strongly that the 
answer is no. The only qualification he suggests is in the 
attention called to Mr. John Service’s questionable behavior 
in connection with Amerasia magazine. But here Dr. Feis 
seems to conclude that there was indiscretion and lack of 
sound judgment, rather than action in the interest of a for- 
eign power, when he writes that “Service’s zeal led him into 
the Amerasia circle, to whom he gave confidential informa- 
tion, oral and written, imprudently and beyond the bounds of 
usual exchanges even with tested and trusted newspapermen.” 
(note 5, pp. 258-9. The sentence quoted is on p. 259.) 

There are several important clues to the behavior of this 
group of Foreign Service officers and others who differed on 
policy with General Hurley. One is to be found in their ac- 
ceptance of the views of General Stilwell as to war needs and 
the policy to be followed, and their subsequent failure to 
adapt themselves to the changes in the general situation. The 
independence of opinion which the Foreign Service officers 
showed in their reporting was considerably stimulated be- 
cause of their position on Stilwell’s staff rather than on the 
Embassy staff in Chungking. Consequently, as Dr. Feis says: 

“Some time or other, this loosely controlled and more or 
less competing channel of advice was certain to be upsetting 
to any chief of mission. This would have been truc even if 
all members of the group had been discreet and modest in 
advancing their opinions, and they were not; even if their 
views were usually in harmony with those of the chief; and 
the sAwere not.¢The man responsible for the outcome of any 
toug™ and delif&te diplomatic task is almost sure to feel en- 
titled to be to control all reporting that bears on his 
mission, In words, Hurley's grievance against the set- 
up was legitimate-——irrespective of the individuals and their 
opinions. .. . 

“There are ways within a congenial diplomatic family to 
manage such matters—by trust, mutual consideration, skill in 
drafting, and good temper. In China these ways were not 
well used. Even if they had been they might have failed; for 
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by the time Hurley took over, the opinions of the Foreign 
Service Officers may have been too wilfully set for iy ami- 
able adjustment.’ (pp. 259-260). 

It may be emphasized that during the period in which their 
opinions became set “Stilwell gave them the same freedom 
of movement and expression which he himself enjoyed, and 
did not worry over the tangles into which they might get” 
(p. 257). It was, however, Washington which created and 
continued the loose organizational framework within which 
they operated. But that alone does not completely explain 
their motivation. ““They were absorbed in their job, had fast 
and bright pens, and were deeply devoted to the welfare of 
the people with whom they mingled” (p. 257-8). It was 
from this attitude of devotion to the welfare of the Chinese 
people, rather than in any sympathetic attitude toward com- 
munism as such or the Soviet Union, that conclusions were 
reached concerning the Kuomintang and the Chinese Com- 
munists. As Dr. Feis writes, concerning the effect of the re- 
porting: 

“To venture a risky surmise, it seems to me probable that 
their analysis of the defects of the Kuomintang government 
was more convincing and persuasive than their interpretations 
of the régime at Yenan. The main effect of their reporting 
was... to weaken faith in the power of the Generalissimo 
and his group to govern China” (p. 259). 

This effect was being produced in the government at Wash- 
ington at the same time that general American newspaper re- 
porting from Chungking was producing the same effect on 
opinion in the United States. But at the same time General 
Hurley was more and more emphasizing the side of his in- 
structions which he felt committed him to the full support 
of the Generalissimo. 

There are numerous other important questions of policy 
raised in this volume which cannot be considered here. Some 
of the most perplexing relate to the Marshall Mission and 
its aftermath. Dr. Feis’ narrative in the volume under review 
begins where his former book, The Road to Pearl Harbor, stops, 
at December 1941. This part of the tale of the entanglements 
of United States China policy concludes with December 1945. 
Thus it does not go beyond the constitution and instruction of 
the Marshall Mission. This would seem to forecast a third 
volume which is essential to complete the tale. 
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